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Referring to these school-days on the Continent, he
once told a friend: "It was then I made my first ac-
quaintance with the poetry of Goethe, Schiller, and the
other masters. Under their spell I used to try my hand
at sonnets and epics on the most exalted, imaginative
plane. Surely, under the influence of such inspiration,
these could not have been wholly criminal in a small boy.
But they were taken from me and torn up in my presence,
and I was warned not to do it again.

" Music was an early passion with me, and the works of
Schubert, Bach, Schumann, and Rubinstein were child-
hood acquaintances. I can remember sitting up in bed
at night and whistling long, extemporised passages on
the symphony and sonata pattern, for I knew no other.
But I was rebuked and chastised, and made to get under
the covers and hush myself in the darkness.

"I am glad that whatever talent I may have for acting
began to express itself later in life, for if my early mentors
had noted any such manifestations they would surely have
ridiculed and quenched it."

An American boy at Bourbourg had a sombre-hued
volume of which Richard had in some way spoiled him.
It was tuned precisely to his aspen imagination. While
the toy was new it eclipsed every other interest. The
name of this ingenuous volume was "The Pirate's Own
Book," and to his last days he never weaned of its glow-
ing pages. Often, when the monotony of his work fretted
him, he would exclaim with a sigh: "What a lot of fun
we're missing. Let's all go and be pirates." An echo
of the lure in the heart of the little boy who started off to
sea!

The family broke up after the Bourbourg days. Felix
was sent to Belfast, and articled to a business house thereow calm; full of moods
